CHAPTER 20
THE LEARNED  PRESSES
learned presses stand in a class apart. Here and there in
the course of this narrative some mention is made of their
activities, but the part which the Oxford and Cambridge Univer-
sities have played demands a chapter to itself. Neither press has any
shareholders. Profits from the sales of such perennial best-sellers as
the Bible and Prayer Books, in all their diverse editions, are largely
devoted to unremunerative works of intrinsic value,
Oxford printed books more than forty years before John Siberch
set up the first press in Cambridge, but printing was not permanently
established at either university until towards the end of Elizabeth's
reign. To Oxford, however, belongs the unique distinction of being
able to produce a list of practically all its publications for over 340
years. With a press from Cologne, Oxford was Caxton's first typo-
graphical rival in England, and, indeed, produced a book bearing
a date, which, on the face of it, was printed nine years before
Caxton's Dictes of the Philosophers. The battle once waged about
the date of the e 1468' volume (the treatise of Tyrannius Rufinus on
the Apostles' Creed, here ascribed to St. Jerome) is an oft-told tale,
and led to almost as many arguments as have been put forward in
the older controversy as to whether printing was * invented' in
Holland or Germany. Most authorities are now agreed, however,
that 1468 is an error for 1478 (an X having* dropped out of
'MCCCCLXXVIII.'). Caxton's Oxford rival did not trouble him
long, for the press in the university town suddenly ceased operations
in 1486, about the time that the printing by the mysterious school-
master at St. Albans also came to an end.
Twenty-one years ensued and then, for a period of about fourteen
months, printers from abroad were again at work at Oxford. The
suppression of the Oxford Press by Wolsey led to another long
interval of inactivity* It was not until 1585 that the Press was
permanently established. 'Late in the reign of Elizabeth*, writes
Ingram in his Memorials of Oxford; 'the Earl of Leicester, being then
Chancellor of the University, had the good sense and spirit to revive
and reorganise its typography. Its sole expense, a new press, was